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sculptors reached much higher imaginative flights
and achieved greater technical triumphs, but,
after Amaravati, they adopted an ideal of beauty
totally different from that of Greece. They
never attempted such a minute scientific investi-
gation of the human structure as the sculptors
of the Italian Renaissance made, because it
would have been useless to them in perfecting an
idealistic creation based upon imaginative and
artistic feeling, rather than upon scientific facts.
Though they are far from showing the highest
flights of Indian sculptors, there is much beautiful
work in them. The traditions of Sanchi were
upheld in the most delightful studies of animal
life, combined with extremely refined conven-
tional ornament. The most varied movements
of the human figure are drawn and modelled
with great freedom and skill. The action and
grouping of the figures are singularly animated
and expressive. In skilful composition, especially
in the design of crowds, a point in which Indian
artists always excelled, they fax surpass the
contemporary school of Gandhara, and although
the sentiment seems sometimes rather forced and
artificial, it is much more genuine than the con-
ventional, smug pietism of the Grseco-Roman, or
Indo-Roman, sculptures.
In Indian art they take much the same place
as Cellini's work holds in the sculpture of the
Italian Renaissance. But technically the two